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REVIEWS. 

THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

The Soteriology of the New Testament. By William Porcher DuBose r 
M.A., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. New Edition. 
The Macmillan Company. 1899. 

The second edition of the " Soteriology of the New Tes- 
tament " contains a new Preface, in which Dr. DuBose 
vouchsafes a new explanation of his use of the term " hu- 
man personality" as applied to our Lord, but declines to 
alter his phraseology to suit the demands of some of his 
critics, on the ground that the language he uses has not 
been duly considered and understood. He cannot see why 
the chapter on the "personality" should be taken to 
" affirm that which it is its purpose, with the Church, to 
deny;" he reasonably affirms that "it may often happen 
that not only the best way, but the only way to explain and 
confirm a statement in its true sense or meaning is to con- 
tradict it in a false sense;" and he finally disclaims any in- 
tention of merely novel or paradoxical teaching with the 
declaration that " If, in anything I have said on this or any 
other matter in this book, the faith itself is impugned, and 
not some merely human view or interpretation of it, I repeat 
what I said in the book: ' Let it be exposed, that it may be 
expelled.' " 

This Preface certainly ought to satisfy every hostile crit- 
ic. But the book itself in its first edition contained lan- 
guage utterly incompatible with any intentional variance 
from the catholic faith of Christendom, however one may be 
tempted to dissent from the results of the argument. How- 
ever his logic or his reasoning may be faulted, no false doc- 
trine, as such, may be rightly charged against an author 
who has guarded all his speculations with the statement that 
" to impugn or impair by remotest corollary or consequence 
the Christian presupposition of the essential human sinless- 
ness of the very personal deity of the incarnate Son of God 
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is to lay an impious finger upon the spiritual, moral, and 
natural order of the universe, and to err against the true 
nature, dignity, and destination of man." The questions 
raised in this book are, after all, metaphysical and specula- 
tive, not necessarily affecting the dogma of the Church; 
and really represent the effort of a naturally subjective and 
subtle mind to show not the inadequacy but the reasonable- 
ness of the Church's teaching. In an age like ours such a 
book is of exceptional value and importance. It is the full- 
er, wider statement of what some of the essays in " Lux 
Mundi " were the rather general and vague suggestions. It 
is a sincere attempt to present the ancient truth in the 
light of our own day to the needs, the yearnings of the 
modern man. 

What stamps the author as a theologian and not a mere 
partisan is the judicial balance of his mind. With profound 
appreciation of the subjective truth, he does not permit him- 
self to undervalue or ignore that which is objective and his- 
torical. No one has expressed wider views of the Eternal 
Logos, ever present, ever incarnate, and incarnating him- 
self the crown and consummation of the cosmos; yet no one 
is more definite or loyal in his devotion to the historical Je- 
sus of the Gospels. 

The historical Church is the sphere of salvation, and the 
power of Christ in the Church is only less real now be- 
cause we less truly discern it. (Chapter XXII.) Regenera- 
tion in baptism and the real presence in the holy communion 
are not fictions, nor the meaningless remnants of an antiquated 
terminology; but they are the real, true, necessary parts " of 
a general system of objective grace without which there 
would be no subjective faith or life of Christ in the world." 
(Page 383.) The chapters on baptism and the holy com- 
munion are about the best answer to the superficial and 
pseudo-poetic talk about the sacraments, prevalent in some 
quarters, that we have ever read. Dr. DuBose is not 
afraid to say that the sacraments are a " divine language," 
and that, while he "would not concentrate all Christianity 
into the mystery of sacraments," he believes in a present 
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God in Christ by the Holy Ghost saving, regenerating, and 
sanctifying the world through the Church.'''' (Pages 378, 
379.) And this recognition of the reality of objective grace 
is consistent with the rest of the book. Dr. DuBose has not 
permitted the cobwebs of subjective speculation to dim for 
a moment his perception of historical Christianity. Sin to 
him is "personal separation from and enmity to God." 
(Page 48.) It is a terrible reality. No sentimental opti- 
mism blinds his eyes to sin's enormity. He is not a poetic 
preacher, but a philosopher and theologian dealing with 
facts. His belief in the immanence of God does not lead 
him to deny or depreciate the fact of God's transcendence. 
His recognition of a "spiritual quality in man, which St. 
Peter describes as a partaking of the divine nature," does 
not prevent his declaring that "in the proper sense of the 
divine nature we are of course incapable of sharing it with 
God." So also his devout confidence in the inspiration 
and authority of Scripture is not incompatible, but quite 
consistent with his saying (page 23) that he "believes the 
Scriptures are Scripture because they are true, and not 
true because they are Scripture." 

Dr. DuBose's style is obscure at times, because he is so 
intensely earnest and because he leaves no word unsaid that 
ought to be said. He owns Butler for his teacher, and, 
like Butler, he is not afraid to sacrifice mere rhetoric for ac- 
curacy and carefulness of statement. Next to Butler 
among modern writers he shows the influence of Dorner. 
He has absorbed the writings of St. Paul, and has digested 
Aristotle, and this, even to Aquinas, would establish his 
right to be called a theologian. 

The two parts of Dr. DuBose's book that have attracted 
most attention, and have been the subjects of more than 
one adverse criticism, are those entitled "The Human Per- 
sonality of Jesus Christ" and "The Human Sinlessness of 
Jesus Christ." The chapter on "human personality" is a 
speculative attempt to enlarge and deepen our idea of the 
humanness of our Lord, quite in line, of course, with the 
trend of the decisions of the Ecumenical Councils. For, as 
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the Second Council allowed his human vo?, and the Fourth 
Council reasserted the entireness of his human nature, and 
the Sixth Council reaffirmed his human will; so Dr. Du- 
Bose, following Dorner's lead, would go farther and say 
human "personality," avoiding Nestorianism, however, by 
a very definite and emphatic disavowal of any division in 
the one personal subject; for, as he says (page 144), "The 
awos, or He, in him was one, and that one divine. 

The use of the term "personality," thus guarded, be- 
comes, then, a matter of psychological and theological judg- 
ment, and does not necessarily involve any question of her- 
esy. Is it justified by any increased clearness of grasp of 
the Incarnation? Does the gain in emphasis upon the en- 
tireness of the human nature in Christ compensate for the 
shock caused to devout minds who understand the question,, 
and the confusion created in the minds of those who do not 
understand? These are questions we must ask ourselves; 
and, with the most sympathetic appreciation of Dr. Du- 
Bose's desire to get rid of the Eutychianism of some popu- 
lar treatises — e. g., Newman's essay on St. Cyril — we are 
compelled to say that our language is not subtle enough to 
furnish a distinction that does not invite misconception and 
error. Dr. DuBose himself, while appearing to see a dif- 
ference between "person" and "personality," forgets the 
difference when he says, perhaps too boldly, " The Logos 
became man, or, as a man must mean, a human person, for 
that is what man means." (Page 144.) 

To the ancients of course the Greek language furnished 
distinctions that could be grasped. For example, the work 
ascribed to Boethius (circ. A.D. 590) explains the use of 
ovaia, otWaxro, vTroaraeris, and Trpocrunrov. Of the last of these 
"person" is the equivalent in Latin and English. The 
definitions of Boethius are subtle but quite intelligible. 
He says ova-la applies to man as existing (quoni'am est). 
Man is owiWis in that he has independent existence, is not 
a mere attribute or quality of something else. He is 
tnroo-TCMTis as being the subject of qualities or attributes, and 
he is irpdo-omw as a rational individual (cf. Ottley, II., 126). 
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Perhaps what Dr. DuBose wishes to claim for the human- 
ity of our Lord is the equivalent of dVootoo-is ; but when he 
says a " human person " (irpoo-mirov) , he certainly suggests a 
meaning that he himself would be the first to deny. Even 
in the Adoptionist controversy, where Dorner, Ottley, and 
most other historians have held that the orthodox assumed 
the human personality, Harnack declares that the human 
personality as necessary to the completeness of the human 
nature was not thought of for a moment. 

After all, there is a vast truth, easily overlooked or mo- 
mentarily forgotten, in all discussions of this subject, in the 
emphasis the Church has always laid upon the generic hu- 
man nature of the incarnate Son of God. He was not a 
man, but the man. He cannot be truly described as a hu- 
man person; he was the Son of man. His incarnation in- 
cluded humanity as a whole, potentially if not actually, as 
Dr. DuBose repeatedly states ; and Humanity that includes 
all mankind, past, present, and future, is not personal, ac- 
cording to any accepted use of that word. The moment you 
use the phrase "a human person" you lay yourself open to 
the charge of contradicting the greatest truth of the world, 
and of introducing a conception that, in spite of all disclaim- 
ers, does seem to dim and narrow the glory and power of the 
life of Jesus Christ. 

The fact is, we go into the deep when we undertake to 
discuss this question — a deep beyond our fathoming; and 
Prof. Harnack adds only one more to the list of failures 
when he tries in a new way to solve the difficulty. It is a 
matter of faith. The Church is wise, and the large truth 
enshrined in her creeds, defined (so far as the human mind 
can go) in her Six Councils, is an inexplicable mystery — "to 
the Greeks forever foolishness, but to them that are called 
the wisdom and the power of God." 

Let it be understood, however, that we regard the phrase- 
ology used in the book under review, guarded as it is, as a 
matter of taste and expediency, not of orthodoxy or hetero- 
doxy. The author has used an expression heretofore gen- 
erally condemned by Catholic theologians, but he has used 
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it for a good purpose and to emphasize a truth in Christian 
doctrine very much needed in our day. To his mind there 
is a clear distinction between "person" as "the subject of a 
personal mode of being and acting" and "person" as mean- 
ing "the mode of being and acting of a personal subject" 
(p. 145); and it may be there are many who will be helped 
to a surer hold on the Incarnation by this distinction. All 
that the writer of this review means to say is that, to his mind, 
the more he ponders it, the advantage of emphasis upon the 
Humanity gained by the use of this doubtful phrase is much 
overweighed by the difficulties inevitably suggested and by 
the evident pain given to many devout minds by the departure 
from the Church's historical terminology. 

With the chapters on the "human nature of Christ" we 
have great sympathy. There is not the slightest foundation 
for the charge that the book teaches that our Lord was guilty 
of original sin. We feel like apologizing for even referring 
to such a ridiculous suggestion. It is asserted by Dr. Du- 
Bose that our Lord took human nature in its fallen condition 
— i. e., as affected by weaknesses inherited from fallen 
Adam. Rightly it is stated that sin pertains to a person ; that 
there is no sin, properly speaking, except in the sinful will; 
that the phrase "original sin" is only the result of poverty 
of language, for there can be no such thing as a sinful na- 
ture. There may be a condition of the nature induced by 
sin in the person, but that condition of nature cannot prop- 
erly be called sin. The whole argument about the existence 
of the devil turns upon this recognition of the personal 
meaning of sin, as against the impersonal evil of the Mani- 
chasans. 

That our Lord assumed a fallen nature, to put it boldly, is 
no new idea or speculation. It is as old as Athanasius, who 
says (Cont Ar. D. I. C. II. ) : "The Saviour humbled himself 
in taking our body of humiliation, and took a servant's form, 
putting on that flesh which was enslaved to sin." Newman's 
note on this passage, in the Oxford Library of the Fathers, 
•emphasizes the fact that sin properly relates to will, and calls 
attention to the characteristic Apollinarian denial of the inher- 
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ited weaknesses of our Lord's human nature. It may be that 
Newman changed his view after he became a Roman Catho- 
lic, for the denial of the fallibility of Christ's human nature is 
curiously associated in history with the development of mod- 
ern Roman doctrine ; and it is easy to discern the close re- 
lation between the almost morbid increase of emphasis on 
"original sin" and the dogmas of transubstantiation and the 
immaculate conception of the Virgin Mary. So we find that 
modern Roman Catholic theologians (cf. Oxenham, "Doc- 
trine of the Atonement ") incline to the ancient Catholic as- 
sertion of the natural corruptibility of the human body of 
our Lord, but are forced into an extreme view of creation- 
ism in order to preserve the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin. With Dr. DuBose we feel instinctively that a theory 
which exempts the human psychic nature of Christ absolutely 
from all inherited and natural propensities derived from the 
actual motherhood of a mortal woman is Eutychian in its 
tendency, and injures the fullness of hope and help in the 
Incarnation. Dr. Kedney expresses this forcibly and at 
length in his" Christian Doctrine." (Page376.) AsAthana- 
sius says : " Had not sinlessness appeared in the nature which 
had sinned, how was sin condemned in the flesh?" (In 
Apoll. II., 6.) Or, as Dr. DuBose puts it: "He took our 
nature with all those consequences in it of the Fall which 
make us sinners. He was sinless in it, not by the fact of 
its being sinless, but by the act of his condemning and de- 
stroying sin in it. By taking upon him our sin and abolish- 
ing it, he became our righteousness, and enables us to become 
the righteousness of God in him." (Page 255.) 

There are many other luminous and helpful expositions of 
Christian truth in this book to which we should be glad to 
call the attention of Christian people, but we have already 
more than filled the space allotted to us. We cannot con- 
clude, however, without saying that the American Church, 
and its university at Sewanee, are to be congratulated upon 
having produced a work of such abiding value. 

Thomas F. Gailor. 



